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The young bird referred to above is changing from rufous on 
the back to black. The nuchal collar is rather conspicuous. 
The bands are distinct on the sides of the breast, but the middle 
of the breast and belly are cimmamomeous white; the thighs 
deep rufous, the bands appearing round the lower part. The 


tail is rufous, with six distinct black bands, which do not show 
on the outer rectrices. 


XVIII.—On the Ornithology of Northern Africa. By the Rev. 
HB. Tristram, M.A., F.L.8., C.M.Z.S. (Part IV. Lake 
Halloula.) 


A FIVE hours’ drive in the diligence from Algiers, one morning 
in May 1856, brought me to the pretty little Arab town of 
Koleah, on the southern edge of the Sahel range. I had started 
early, and had abundance of time after my arrival to search out 
a Moorish horsedealer, from whom I engaged a steed whose 
demeanour gave promise of more docility than spirit. The rest 
of the afternoon was occupied in procuring provisions, wine, 
and a pair of panniers of grass-matting, for my contemplated 
three or four days’ excursion. In the year 1856 the road, now 
opened out by convict labour from Koleah through the forest to 
Cherchell, had no existence, and winding horse-paths, through 
which a pocket-compass was the most trustworthy guide, formed 
the only access to the lake, about thirty miles distant. 

Having made my preparations, [ turned in at the little hotel 
to toss sleepless through a stifling scirocco night; but rising 
at 3 a.M., saddled my reluctant horse, charged the panniers, and, 
wrapped in my burnous for protection from the suffocating 
wind, passed the gate of Koleah before 4 a.m. The air of the 
hot, still night, charged with the impalpable sand of the desert, 
felt like the blast from a baker’s oven, and augured ill for comfort 
in the dense underwood of the forest. The sun had not yet 
risen as I passed the tall solitary palm on the brow of the Sahel 
which marks the old frontiers of Abd’el Kader’s line after his 
first treaty with the French, by which all west of a line drawn 
from Blidah to the palm-tree of Koleah was conceded to the 
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desert chieftain. Strangely has Algeria changed, when, but 
twelve years since that epoch, a solitary naturalist can in secu- 
rity prepare for a three days’ lonely bivouac in the frontier forest. 
A well-marked track led me into the forest, not before I had 
had sufficient daylight to enjoy the vast panorama of the plain 
of the Metidjah stretched beneath, with the dark green orange 
groves of Blidah framing the white city in the distance, and the 
jagged line of the Atlas beyond, with a patch of thick mist over- 
hanging a fissure in the mountain line, the famed gorge of the 
Chiffa. A Hyzena struck across my path as I entered the 
thickets, and soon after a pretty little Ichneumon kept running 
on almost fearlessly before me. Sitting across my pack-saddle, 
I had just missed a snap shot at a rabbit, when a strange scream 
from a matted lentisk bush arrested me—“ Tschagra, Tschagra, 
chugra, chrug!”’ most inharmoniously repeated. I dismounted, 
approached, but could not see the hidden vocalist, though I 
struck the bush several times. At length a stone dislodged 
him, and I brought him down ere he had reached the next 
clump. It was a fine male specimen of Telephonus cucullatus, 
or Tschagra, aptly so named, and was the first I had ever seen. 
He is a beautiful bird in flight; his rich chestnut wings prettily 
contrasting with his long expanded fan-like tail of jet black 
with a broad white bar at its extremity. In his habits he differs 
much from other Shrikes, never showing himself, as they do, 
on the extremity of a branch, or in an exposed tree, but always 
concealed in the thickest recesses. ‘ Heard, not seen,” is his 
motto. I looked in vain for the nest, which was probably in 
the neighbourhood, as I saw another bird gliding through an 
adjoining thicket. A few days afterwards on my return I ob- 
tained a nest, the only one I ever took, placed in the centre of 
an arbutus bush, large and coarsely constructed of twigs with a 
thick lining of wool and hair, and containing four eggs. These 
were slightly larger than those of Lanius excubitor, of a white 
ground, very thickly covered over the whole surface with brown 
spots, and a few russet-red blotches, somewhat intermediate in 
character between those of the Shrike and the Lark. But for 
the closeness of the spots and their reddish hue they might easily 
pass for the eggs of Certhilaudu desertorum in my collection. The 
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Hooded Shrike is not a desert bird, but is only a summer visitant 
to the Tell, retiring, however, very late, as I have met with birds 
of the year at the end of October. It seems strictly confined to 
the forest districts. 

The path now diverged somewhat southwards towards the plain, 
and I was astonished on reaching the brow of the hill to find 
myself approaching a clearing, more hke a Canadian back settle- 
ment than an Algerian “ propriété.” A man in a blue blouse 
emerged from a side path in front of me, bearing two pails of 
water. I rode up to him and inquired in French if I were in 
the right road for Halloula. The man turned round and with a 
vacant stare from a rosy Saxon face ejaculated, “Eh?” Startled 
as by an apparition (though a very solid one), I exclaimed, 
“Why, you are an Englishman!” “Kes; I bees from Stafford- 
sheere,”’ was the reply; and, entering into conversation with 
him, I was astonished to find that I had reached an English 
farm, probably the only one in North Africa, the proprietor of 
which had a few months previously brought out two families of 
agricultural labourers, besides a young man who lodged with 
my companion. They had none of them been farther than the 
market of Koleah since their arrival, nor had they made any 
French acquaintances, having no neighbours except some Arab 
workmen who slept in outhouses or tents. Willingly accepting 
the invitation to have a talk with the “ missus,” I followed him to 
the cottage and found two families of bright English children, 
for whose sake the mothers sadly lamented the want of the 
schools of home. An infant lately born gave me the opportu- 
nity of telling them I was a clergyman, of which fact, from my 
Arab guise, they seemed at first incredulous, but gladly ac- 
cepted my offer to baptize it. After holding a short service 
with the two families, who now, like many others, valued the 
religious privileges they had slighted at home, and having heard 
the children read the Testaments with which they had been 
provided before leaving England, I was preparing to depart, 
glad that I was able to leave as a souvenir of my visit a prayer- 
book and a few tracts, when the women hospitably begged me 
to take breakfast as my fee. 

The men went off to the fields, and the matrons seemed in 
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much alarm for their safety, as a few days previous, on the 
women going in the early morning for water, they had met two 
leopards in the path, since which neither they nor the children 
had ventured to leave the premises. I had some difficulty in 
making them believe that for a leopard to attack a human being 
unprovoked was, in those countries at least, unheard of; and 
they themselves confessed that the leopards ran away as fast as 
they did. But as the morning was passing, and I had no wish 
to encounter the leopards, with which the forest is well stocked, 
alone by night, I started again, with a promise to revisit my 
countryfolk and hold another service with them. 

Turning back into the forest, I had only to pursue my course 
by any path that lay due west, and I should reach the open hills 
before nightfall. Again and again the Ichneumon (Genetta afra) 
crossed in front of me; and wherever the trees were sparse, the 
Woodchat and the Southern Shrike (Lanius meridionalis) might 
be seen ; of both of which I obtained several nests. A pair of 
Kites, by their restless movements, betrayed their alarm; but 
finding the thicket round a great cork-tree impenetrable, I was 
obliged to be content with noting the spot for a future search, 
when I should be provided with a hatchet. Occasionally the 
Roller, € Tschugrug,’ would rise screaming from a chestnut-tree, 
and, after making grotesque gyrations in the air, drop headlong 
into the forest out of sight and shot. I had, however, the satis- 
faction of obtaining my first “ Geai d’Afrique,” as the colonists 
term the Roller (Coracias garrula). The Algerian Chaffinch and 
Titmouse were frequent (Fringilla spodiogena and Parus ceru- 
leanus), and I heard but could not see the Woodpecker and the 
Jay (Garrulus cervicalis) ; but, as in most forests, winged life was 
not abundant, except at the outskirts. In a lovely glade I dis- 
mounted for dinner under a thick ivy-clad oak (Quercus ballota), 
and hobbled and fed my nag. While lying there I obtained 
two or three Ringdoves (Columba palumbus), which Buvry has 
distinguished under the name of Columba excelsa, from the Euro- 
pean bird, though I confess myself wholly unable to detect the 
differences. Many Turtle Doves of our common species were to 
be seen in every open, and I found a Nightingale’s nest at 
the stump of a decayed tree, and two nests of the Algerian 
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Green-finch (Chlorospiza aurantiiventris, Cab.). Having packed 
my treasures, I remounted, and, riding on at a quick pace, reached 
the termination of the forest some two hours before sunset, and 
had the satisfaction of secing the tall marsh of reeds which 
environs Lac Halloula about three miles before me, and about a 
mile to my right, on the slope, the white tents of a party of con- 
vict soldiers, who, under the charge of a Zouave guard, were 
engaged in the deadly work of cutting a trench from the lake to 
drain it to the sea, by taking it toa stream at the base of Mount 
Chenoua. 

I met with a civil reception from the sergeant commanding 
the party, to whom I explained my errand, judiciously using 
the name of General Yusuf, with whom I was acquainted; and 
received the agreeable intimation that I could share his tent for 
the night. A “ Boulet,” or military convict, soon picketed my 
nag, while I produced nosebag and barley from the panniers, 
and the sergeant, being further conciliated by a handful of cigars 
and a half bottle of brandy, offered to send a couple of convicts 
with me to look for birds in the thickets near the lake. On 
inquiry I discovered among the Zouaves a young man who had 
formerly worked for MM. Verreaux at Paris. We fraternized at 
once, and sat down together on the ground to skin the speci- 
mens I had procured through the day. He raised my expecta- 
tions to the highest pitch by telling me what I had not antici- 
pated, that, besides the waterfowl, in quest of which I had come, 
there was not a richer field in the world for warblers than the 
low brushwood and tamarisk thickets at the head of the lake. 
It was now dark; and having subscribed a portion of my pro- 
visions to the common stock, I supped with the sergeant aud 
corporals, and obtained a holiday for my Zouave friend that he 
might accompany me in the morning. Before turning in, I 
spread in the camp among the convicts an announcement that 
for all nests brought me with the bird snared and alive, within 
the next three days, I should pay at the rate of one sou 
per egg. 

As I lay in the corner of the tent wrapped in my burnous, I 
was kept awake for some time by a party of Zouaves, whose poli- 
tical discussions were too amusing to suffer me to sleep. The 
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debate turned on the necessity of enlarging the boundaries of 
France. ‘Annex Spain,” said one. ‘ The Spaniards cannot 
fight unless the English help them.” “ Three regiments of 
Zouaves could overrun Spain,” added another. “ But what 
would our English allies say to it?” interrupted a third. 
“Bah! let the English send two regiments of Ecossais and 
take Portugal for their share. We will spare them that,” 
replied the first. [‘ France is omnipotent, the army is France, 
and we are a match for all the rest of the army,” is the idée fixe 
of every Zouave. | 

Before dawn, my new acquaintance was by my side in fatigue 
dress ; and after a hasty cup of coffee and a glass of quinine (a 
very necessary precaution), we are in the tamarisk grove. A 
little bird, something like a hen Redstart in appearance, glides 
through the bushes. ‘ What is that?” <“ Becfin Passerinette.” 
At length my companion brings him down. It is a prize indeed. 
The first Sylvia subalpina I have seen, and well shot. Soon we 
come on a little flock of them restlessly hopping from twig to 
twig; but no nests are yet to be found. They have evidently 
not yet begun to breed. We hear the reeling of Savi’s Warbler 
(Sylvia luscinoides) again and again, but that part of the marsh 
is too deep for us to explore without poles. The Thrush Night- 
ingale (Sylvia turdotdes) keeps up an incessant din on all sides; 
and I miss a Bittern as it rises quietly as an owl, almost from 
our feet. We turn back to the drier part of the thicket; and 
one, two, three, nests of Hippolais salicaria, with their full com- 
plement of eggs, reward us in quick succession. Very differ- 
ent is the position and texture of its nest from that of our 
Willow Wrens. It is extremely compact and neat, not unlike 
that of the Goldfinch in general appearance, and not larger, 
placed generally on the bare fork or branch of a tamarisk, with- 
out the slightest attempt at concealment. The complement 
of eggs rarely exceeds four. As I pass a tall tuft of grass, I 
bend its top, and disclose the nest of Sylvia melanocephala, the 
commonest but not the least beautiful of the Warblers of North- 
ern Algeria, where it is a constant resident. It builds some- 
times in hedges or. bushes, but more frequently in tall grass or 
herbage. The nest is loose, but very neat and round, and com- 
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fortably lined with hair and wool. The eggs bear some re- 
semblance to those of the Robin, but are smaller, and always 
more distinctly and brightly spotted; and some approach closely 
those of the Grasshopper Warbler. 

But let us search this coarse grass and tamarisk bed carefully; 
for here, says my guide, we shall find Sylwia cetti. I had the 
week before obtained a nest near Algiers, but had had no op- 
portunity of watching the habits of the bird. I am again dis- 
appointed. The bird has just begun to sit, but has crept away 
on the first alarm, and, though we watch some time in the 
neighbourhood, she does not return. I take the nest with its 
precious contents of four brilliant red eggs, so strangely different 
from those of every other Warbler. In colour they are unique 
among eggs, and show no affinity with any allied species. They 
form a singular exception to the rule, that a connexion may be 
traced in all genera between the eggs of the different species. 
There is one constant type for all the other Aquatic Warblers. 
The Saxicole, Turdine, Motacille, Alaudine, Tyrannide, and 
others, however widely the extremes may vary, still bear some 
resemblance to the normal type. Not so with Sylvia cetti. Its 
affinity seems rather to be with Prinia sonitans (Ibis, ii. p. 50), 
and may indicate a closer alliance with that genus than has 
hitherto been admitted. The nest is very loose in its construc- 
tion, placed in rushes or coarse herbage, its depth more than 
double its diameter, composed entirely of coarse grass outside 
and finer stems within, but with no lining of hair or feathers. 
I afterwards frequently saw the bird, but only for an instant at 
a time, as it invariably dips among the rushes, and will not take 
flight when disturbed. I never succeeded in noting its song, if 
it have one. 

Turning back towards the trees, I am attracted by the song 
of a bird quite new to me, and, on searching, observe overhead a 
little sombre-clad warbler, which I shoot, and discover to be an- 
other species I have not hitherto met with— Sylvia elaica, or S. 
pallida of Bp. I say or S. pallida; for though Bonaparte thus di- 
stinguishes the Algerian from the Greek bird, and states that it 
is smaller, I can discover no material difference in the speci- 
mens, and some of my African skins are quite as large as those 
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said to be from the East. It is very closely allied to Hippolais 
salicaria, but has no tinge of yellow on its plumage. The nest, 
larger than that of its congener, and of rather different con- 
struction, I first found on this occasion, and have since fre- 
quently taken in Algeria; while the eggs are of a delicate pale 
“ mauve” colour, spotted and streaked with dark russet. They 
are always larger than those of Hippolais salicaria. It builds on 
trees about six feet from the ground, preferring, as far as I have 
observed, the smooth branches of the olive or tamarisk, and is 
very easily discovered. My curiosity was excited by my com- 
panion’s information that the Pallid Warbler was much larger 
and of a darker colour on the hill-sides than in the marshes; 
and, anxious to investigate the truth of his story, we left the plain 
at once for the wood (chiefly wild olives) which skirts the forest 
of Koleah. Here we found the Serin Finch already sitting,—its 
nest very like that of the Goldfinch, but scarcely so deep, smaller, 
and more warmly lined. There are few songsters to be com- 
pared for clearness of note to the Serin, which in Algeria is 
often tamed, and breeds freely in confinement. It is, I believe, 
a migrant here. While searching in the open wood, I was 
startled by a long-tailed blue bird, which I felt certain at once 
must be the Blue Magpie (Pica cooki). Not having heard of 
it as an inhabitant of Algeria, I went eagerly in pursuit, and 
again and again caught sight of it, but never within shot. It 
was wild and wary, but took no long flights. I do not feel 
the slightest doubt as to its being the Blue Magpie of Spain, 
probably only a straggler. The chase had led me some three 
miles up the hills, when I lost all trace of the bird, and was 
fain to wind my way back to camp, as I had left my companion 
below. However, on the way I shot Sylvia olivetorum, and 
thus solved the mystery of the large Pallid Warbler. There 
were several birds; and I afterwards obtained a nest. The 
eggs are exactly like those of S. pallida or elaïca in colour, but 
larger, and the nest is much inferior in neatness. A month 
afterwards I took a nest of this bird placed near the ground in 
brushwood. It appears to select a lower site for midification 
than its congeners. 

On reaching the tent I found several nests of eggs awaiting 
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my arrival, but none of much interest, except a second of Cetti’s 
Warbler, with the hen bird caught by the foot in a horse-hair 
noose. Humanity compelled me (somewhat reluctantly, I must 
confess) to release her, after robbing her. 

The next day I arranged to devote to the wonders of the lake 
itself, well satisfied with my first foray among the Warblers of 
Halloula, which had added a new bird to the Algerian catalogue, 
and two new birds and three additional sorts of eggs to my 
collection. 

Soon after daybreak we started on the lake in a decayed punt, 
the buoyancy of which we insured by filling it with tightly fastened 
bundles of reeds, so that if waterlogged, as it very soon was, it 
could not sink. A long pole was all we required for propul- 
sion among the mud and weeds, as the open water evidently 
contained nothing to repay our researches. Numerous flocks, 
indeed, of the Mediterranean and Black-headed Gulls (Larus 
melanocephalus and Larus ridibundus) were screaming overhead ; 
but these had not yet begun to breed (if indeed the scarce Larus 
melanocephalus does breed at all in Algeria, of which I never 
obtained any actual proof) ; and hundreds of lovely Terns were 
hovering about, or dipping headlong into the dark still water. 
These likewise were deferring all attention to domestic duties to 
the next month. I shot several, and found most of them to be 
the Whiskered Tern (Sterna hybrida); but mingled with them 
were many of the Black and Lesser Terns (Sterna nigra and 
S. minuta). Sterna hybrida is easily distinguished by its note, 
which is less shrill and more rapidly repeated than that of S. 
nigra; but in general appearance it very closely resembles the 
Sterna arctica, so familiar on our own Northumbrian coasts with 
its lake-red bill and feet, its black head and generally sooty 
plumage. I looked in vain for Sterna leucoptera and S. anglica, 
the former of which is said to be found here, but of the occur- 
rence of which at Halloula I never obtained authentic evidence. 

But the principal feature of the open water were the myriads 
of Crested Coots (Fulica cristata), Wigeons, and Pochards. The 
Wigeon never remains to breed; but flocks of them still lingered, 
while a month later not one was to be seen. The Crested Coot 
appears in no way to differ as to its habits from its well-known 
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congener, though its red naked forehead, with the two conspi- 
cuous lobes, suffice to distinguish it at a glance. It 1s some- 
what the larger of the two species; and the eggs run invariably 
from a quarter to half an inch longer than those of the Common 
Coot. Pushing among the reeds, we soon found two or three 
of their nests, some placed among the stumps of old reed-clumps, 
others in little openings on artificial mounds. I never found 
the Common Coot here ; and though it certainly occurs on the 
lake in winter in company with its congener, I believe that each 
species confines itself to its own nesting-places. Thus, in the 
lakes I visited in Eastern Algeria the followmg summer, while 
Fulica atra abounded, Fulica cristata never once came under our 
observation. 

As in our voyage we pushed and struggled through the reeds, 
occasionally the nest of Sy/via turdoides was exposed from two 
to six feet overhead, loosely built, and abundantly lined with 
feathers, but deep and strong, and elegantly interlaced between 
four or five tall reed-stems. Its principles of construction are 
exactly like those of the Reed Warbler of England; but in finish 
of workmanship or architectural skill, it falls far short of its 
cousin. I searched in vain for the nest of Savi’s Warbler (Sylvia 
luscinoides), whose singular cadence could everywhere be heard. 
I was, however, rewarded by the discovery of a very pretty nest of 
Sylvia aquatica, with four fresh eggs. As I obtained the bird, 
the identification of this, the first nest of the species I had dis- 
covered, was complete. At the time I imagined it a very rare 
bird in Algeria, and so it is considered by the French natural- 
ists ; but I have since found it in small numbers in all suitable 
localities. Its shy habits, short and weak song, and its almost 
inaccessible resorts, necessarily remove it from notice. The nest 
is neat, but not suspended like that of our Reed Warbler (Sylvia 
arundinacea). It is entwined with four or five reeds, generally, 
but not always, resting on a tuft, and about two or three feet 
from the surface of the swamp. The eggs are for the most part 
marked with smaller blotches than those of the Reed Warbler, 
but not run together in the coloration like those of the Sedge 
Warbler. As it glides through the rushes, the black and yellow 
streaks on its head distinguish it at a glance from its congeners. 
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The Water Rail and Moor Hen breed here abundantly ; and 
we were rewarded by a single nest of the Great Purple Gallinule 
(Porphyrio hyacinthinus). A magnificent fellow he is, as he rises 
sluggishly from a dense mass of water-weed, showing his rich 
purple sheen in the sun-light, and hanging behind him his huge 
pink legs and feet. His nest is very like that of the Coot; 
but the number of eggs seems fewer, four being the largest 
number I have taken in one sitting, though the complement 
was very probably not complete. I need not add anything to 
what Mr. Salvin has stated (Ibis, vol. i. p. 361), as to the preda- 
tory habits of this bird. The eggs surpass in beauty, to my eye, 
those of any other of the class; their rich pink ground, with 
their red, russet, and brown spots, are very characteristic. 

Every here and there we came upon a nest of the Little Grebe 
(Podiceps minor), and occasionally upon that of the Great Crested 
Grebe (Podiceps cristatus) ; but it was rather late for both these 
species, which build before the end of April, and already several 
broods had been hatched. Still, fifty eggs of one and about 
a dozen of the other was not a bad morning’s take. At length, 
in a little secluded opening, entirely surrounded by tall reeds, 
through which we had the greatest difficulty in forcing the 
punt, we came upon a colony of Eared Grebes (Podiceps auritus), 
the chief object of my search. There appears to be this singular 
difference between the Eared and the Crested or Lesser Grebes ; 
that while the two latter, though abundant throughout the Lake, 
are not strictly gregarious, the former builds in societies more 
densely crowded than any rookery. It is also later in its nidi- 
fication ; for, of nearly fifty nests I examined, not one was incu- 
bated, though most contained their full allowance of four or five 
eggs. The nests, formed like those of other Grebes, were raised 
on artificial islets, frequently almost touching each other, and 
sometimes piled on stout foundations rising from more than a 
yard under water. The eggs are a trifle smaller than those of P. 
sclavonicus, which appear to do duty for them in many collections. 
We shot several of the birds, which, of course, were in very fine 
plumage, but we were not a little puzzled by the sudden disap- 
pearance of several which had fallen dead within twenty yards 
of us. At length, on pushing out in our punt into the open 
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water, I detected the water-tortoises carrying off at great speed 
our wounded and dead birds; and following the streak of blood 
through the water, at length seized one struggling with his captor, 
who maintained so tenacious a grasp that I hauled him on board 
along with the bird, and took care to secure him, too, for my 
collection. With this proof of the carnivorous propensities of 
the water-tortoise, I am inclined to believe that the havoc in the 
nests of Coots and Ducks may often be attributed to this plun- 
derer. Nor are the water-tortoise and the Purple Gallinule the 
the only “oophayi”’ against whom these poor birds have to combat 
in the struggle for perpetuating their species. A Water-snake 
frequently takes up his abode in a Coot’s nest and boldly drives 
off the rightful proprietor. An empty nest seems to be his 
favourite dwelling-place; and if a Coot’s or Water-Hen’s nest 
be not tenanted by its owner, it usually supplies free quarters to 
a Water-snake. 

None of the Ducks had yet begun to breed; and we searched 
in vain on the further or southern edge of the lake for the nests 
of the various Herons which were congregated in vast flocks in the 
neighbourhood, feeding through the day like rooks in the plains, 
and returning to the reeds to roost. I remained till near sunset, 
and watched them as they returned—first the graceful little 
Squacco, then white clouds of Buff-backs and Night Herons, with 
here and there a straggling Purple Ibis, like a bluck sheep in a 
flock, mingled with them ; but we were evidently some weeks too 
early for their nests. Laden with booty, we returned through the 
stifling reeds as soon as we had seen the Herons safe to roost. 
But think not such a day’s nesting “a rose without a thorn.” 
The suffocating heat of the reed-bed, the intolerable stench 
emitted by the slightest disturbance of the slime and oozy 
matter on which we floated, and, above all, the voracity of the 
mosquitoes, penetrating ankles, wrists, face, and neck, im- 
pelled one to rush off half blinded, olorpodivntos Kxévtpotoe 
gottadeototv. Such is the penalty for intruding on the sacred 
preserves of Halloula,—not much less severe than Mr. Taylor’s 
sufferings in Honduras. 

Too wearied to attempt either to skin or blow eggs that 
evening, I flung myself down with a towel steeped in vin ordinaire 
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over my swollen face, without even investigating the discoveries 
of the “ Boulets.”” The next morning was devoted to making up 
the arrears of the last night’s work, and looking over the cap- 
tures of my scouts, which consisted chiefly of S. hippolais, two 
of S. elaica, and one of S. cetti. They, however, brought me 
news of a nest of Aquila chrysaétos in Mount Chenoua, and of 
a “digging” of Merops apiaster in a bank hard by. From the 
upper part of Koleah Forest a stream descends and feeds the 
Lake. Its banks are steep during the latter part of its course ; 
and on working our way through the brushwood to the edge, 
we saw the lively Bee-eaters skimming like Swallows up and 
down the stream, or plunging into the holes they had burrowed. 
Unlike the Kingfisher, the Bee-eater does not show the brilliancy 
of his plumage when on the wing; it is only when perching, as 
it often does, on a bough overhanging the bank, that its bright 
and varied livery becomes conspicuous. After examining several 
holes and finding but one which contained a single egg, while 
the greater part of the excavations were as yet incomplete I 
resolved to inspect the Eagle’s nest; so after a long tramp 
across the Sahel, and much parleying with the natives, for I had 
got out of the lines of the soldiery, I was taken to the cliff, where 
truly enough the Zouave had in his previous Sunday ramble 
detected a nest of “Ogab,” which now, as I could plainly 
ascertain by my glass, contained two downy young. On my 
return in the evening, I was delighted to find two nests of the 
exquisite little Fantail Warbler (Cisticola schenicola) brought in 
by some soldiers who had been cutting forage in the neighbour- 
hood. This lively and attractive songster, scarcely as large as 
our Gold-crested Wren, is by no means uncommon in the moist 
meadows of Northern Algeria; but it is only by chance that its 
nest can be discovered, except by the mowers. The Pink- 
pink, as the natives call it from its note, constructs its dwelling 
about a foot from the ground, by entwining the living stems of 
grass with very fine cotton and spiders’ webs. These, with the 
down of seeds, form the foundation ; and as the nest is long in 
construction, the hen bird begins to lay, and even to sit, while 
her mate occupies his leisure in weaving higher and higher the 
walls of their little dwelling. I had the good fortune once to 
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discover a nest just commenced at the edge of a meadow near 
Algiers, which I was in the habit of passing almost daily, and 
thus for more than a month I had a good opportunity of noting 
the Fantail’s habits at my leisure. When the first egg was laid, 
the foundation of the nest was almost transparent, and its filmy 
sides not above an inch in height. I occasionally took an egg, 
leaving the dam to sit on five out of eight which she had laid ; 
and during the whole period of incubation the male continued to 
enlarge and strengthen the nest, till, by the time the young were 
hatched, it was almost three inches in depth and of a tolerably 
compact structure. When completed, it is sometimes, but not 
always, half-domed at the top. The eggs, which are very little 
larger than those of the Long-tail Titmouse, are of a delicate pale- 
green or greenish-white, sprinkled with a few russet spots, not 
concentrated towards the larger end. The bird, which is ex- 
tremely wary, hovers over the fields with a jerking flight, waving 
and expanding its tail, and then suddenly drops like a lark, but 
always at a distance from its nest,—which it leaves in the most 
cautious manner, dropping from it into the long grass, and 
running concealed for some yards before it takes wing. From 
the two nests now brought me I secured only three eggs, as the 
whole contents of one, the most complete, had been lost in the 
grass when struck by the scythe. 

The next morning, having stored my treasures, and left in- 
structions for the safe custody of my discoveries until my return 
the following month, I started with well though lightly filled 
panniers, and, after a halt at my secluded fellow-countrymen’s 
cottages in the wilderness, returned in health, without any sym- 
ptoms of fever, which is so dreaded by visitors to the Lake. 

On the 10th of June I returned to Halloula by the same 
route to investigate the habits of the Herons and Ducks. This 
time, as the soldiers had all been withdrawn from the works for 
the summer, I secured the attendance of a professional chasseur, 
who was accustomed to resort to the district in winter for wild- 
fowl shooting. I learnt from the Zouaves at Koleah that many 
eggs had been amassed for me after my departure, but that an 
agent of M. Verreaux, having, unfortunately for me, passed that 
way, had secured the whole, the “ Boulets ” preferring a frane in 
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the hand to a dollar in prospect. We remained for two days 
at the Lake, sleeping at night on the hillside in an extemporized 
gourbi of brushwood, just sufficiently up the slope to escape the 
risk of malaria from the marsh. We found two nests of the 
White-headed Duck (Erismatura mersa) among the sedge, con- 
taining, the one three, the other eight eggs. These are very 
large for the size of the bird, almost perfectly elliptical in shape, 
and a line longer and wider than those of the Velvet Scoter, of 
an extremely rough texture, unlike that of any other Duck, more 
resembling the egg of the Bean Goose, but far more coarsely 
grained, and of dull white colour. The habits and flight of the 
bird are more like those of a Grebe than of a Duck; it often 
saves itself by diving, and remains under water for a consider- 
able time. 

I saw several pairs of the Pochard (Fuligula ferina) and one 
pair of Red-crested Whistling Ducks (F. rufina), but could not dis- 
cover their nests. The White-eyed Duck (F. nyroca) seemed toler- 
ably abundant on the Lake, and one nest rewarded our research. 
At length we arrived on the southern side of the Lake, and pushed 
through to the Heronries. Here we had to leave our punt, and 
to struggle through the slime on foot. We soon came on a large 
colony of Squacco Herons (Ardea comata), who were just be- 
ginning to sit. About thirty or forty nests were scattered about 
in various directions, in a dense bed of reeds piled up to the 
height of two or three feet from the mud, supported on tufts of 
reeds, and composed of great heaps of water-weeds and rushes. 
Each nest contained three or four eggs ; and very few were incu- 
bated. The birds left as we approached, rising clumsily from 
the reeds and making a deafening noise. The bright-green egg 
of the Squacco is, I presume, well known to all collectors, and 
is uf exactly the same tint as our Common Heron’s. Plunging 
on a little further, we came upon the quarters of the Buff-backs 
(Ardea bubulcus), who were in still greater numbers, and their 
nests very closely packed. Among them, as they rose, I saw a few 
Purple Ibis (Falcinellus igneus). The scparate identification of 
the nests was of course impossible ; but after some search, we dis- 
covered two nests of Ibis, differing from the Herons in their less 
lavish expenditure of materials, and containing each three eggs. 
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They had not been incubated, and the complement was probably 
not complete. No one could mistake the rich-blue eggs, so 
much rounder and smoother than those of the Herons. I have 
been told that a few years since the Ibis was comparatively plen- 
tiful, but has been almost extirpated by the French chasseurs, 
and I do not believe that there now remained more than these 
two pairs. The nests of the Buff-back contamed generally four 
eggs, sometimes but three, and had for the most part been incu- 
bated for a few days. 

Further back and to the eastward we found a few nests of 
the Night Heron (Nycticorax grisea),—not crowded like the 
others, but still in society. They too had been sat on for a 
little time. They were well concealed, and not always easy of 
detection among the matted roots of the reeds, though almost 
on the ground. While the egg of the Buff-back is of a deli- 
cate greenish-white, and varies much im size and shape, that 
of the Night Heron is of a pale green, far more delicate than 
the Common Heron, but somewhat approximating to it. I may 
remark that I never in Algeria obtained or saw this bird in the 
first year’s spotted plumage. All we noticed were in full adult 
dress. 

The next day I resumed my quest, and obtained a single egg 
of the Red-crested Whistling Duck in the open swamp. My 
companion shot the bird as it rose from the nest.  Fuligula 
rufina breeds sparingly at the Lake, but remains there through- 
out the winter. The males appear to desert the locality as soon 
as the females sit, and are never seen again until the end of 
autumn. I have observed that the female erects her scanty 
crest in imitation of her mate, and proudly throws back her 
head, walking with a stately gait. The nest is like that of the 
Coot, but not so large, better concealed, and without the gang- 
way of rushes built by the other. 

Searching for the nesting-place of the Terns, I was surprised 
to find the whole colony of Whiskered Tern (Sterna hybrida) 
breeding in the nests of the Eared Grebes above described,—and 
that, apparently, without having at all repaired the nests, which 
could have been only a few days evacuated by their constructors, 
as we saw hundreds of young Eared Grebes paddling about and 
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diving in the open lake with their parents. My series of cggs 
of Sterna hybrida shows a decided tendency to pale green as the 
ground-colour, and a type clearly distinguishable from that of 
any other Tern, though somewhat approaching the character of 
the eggs of Sterna leucoptera, which, however, are much smaller, 
and only exceptionally of a greenish ground. The markings are 
rarely so large as in the eggs of the Common Tern. A favourite 
food with these Terns appeared to be a large hairy caterpillar 
which covered the neighbouring marshes at this time in thou- 
sands. They were also plunging into the Lake in quest of the 
frogs and newts with which it abounds. 

I had now thoroughly searched the recesses of Halloula, but 
in returning had to learn that there is “ many a slip between the 
cup and the lip,” for our punt grounded and discharged all 
my loosely packed boxes into the mud. I saved, however, suffi- 
cient to provide en ample series of those species which I had 
taken in any plenty, and returned to Algiers without further in- 
cident, laden with spoils such as do not often fall to the share of 
a naturalist’s first sojourn in a new locality. I found that the 
following year, owing to the success of the drainage, this para- 
dise of Herons was almost deserted. By this time I fear that 
the glories of Lake Halloula are among the things that were. 
The plough will soon efface the traces of our Heronry, and the 
Ibis and the Whiskered Tern will be numbered with the Ruffs 
of Lincolnshire and the Great Copper Butterflies of Whittlesea. 


XIX.— Ornithological Notes of the Voyage of ‘ The Fox’ in the 
Arctic Seas. By Davin Waker, M.D., late Naturalist on 
board ‘ The Fox.’ 


THE steam-yacht ‘Fox,’ equipped by Lady Franklin for the 
final search after Sir John Franklin and his companions, left 
Aberdeen on the Ist of July 1857. The different birds met 
with on the passage across the Atlantic need not be mentioned. 
As we approached Cape Farewell, the most southern point of 
Greenland, numbers of the Greater Shear-water (Puffinus major) 
were seen. On coming closer to the coast, the Fulmar (Procel- 


